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EXCAVATING KISH: THE CRADLE OF 
CIVILIZATION 


1927-1928 


By STEPHEN LANGDON 


Through the courtesy of Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
is able to present here the extremely interesting report by Dr. Langdon, Director of the Field Museum-Oxford 
University Joint Expedition to Mesopotamia. The briefer mention of Dr. Langdon’s remarkable successes 
during the Expedition’s sixth season, which has already appeared in short extracts in these pages, attracted 
wide attention and proved that public interest in this important excavation is keenly awake to its unusual signi- 
ficance. Little by little Dr. Langdon and his associates, as he says in the article which follows, are slowly 
revealing from the depths of the earth “the mighty works of the genius of the men who founded civilization’. 
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The illustrations are all from the official photographs of the Expedition. 


has been extremely fruitful in the 

recovery of objects in the lower 
strata of the great temple mound of 
eastern Kish. So important and ex- 
tensive has the work on this site be- 
come that a few general remarks and 
illustrations are necessary to prepare 
the reader for understanding the 
methods by which the excavators have 
attacked the huge complex of mounds 
which cover the temple area of the 
principal cult of eastern Kish, the 
Harsagkalamma of the Sumerian geo- 


To. sixth season of the Expedition 


graphers. Photograph No. 1 is looking 
northward from between the two an- 
cient stage-towers built in plano-convex 
bricks and never restored after the 
early pre-Sargonic period. The smaller 
stage-tower on the right of this photo- 
graph stood beside the southeastern ex- 
tension of the temple, and its founda- 
tions lie at least forty feet below the top 
of the walls of the Neo-Babylonian con- 
struction of Nebuchadnezzar and Na- 
bunidus in the VIth century B. C. The 
immense building which lies upon 
earlier structures is the best preserved 
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THE STUPENDOUS TASK UNDERTAKEN BY THE EXPEDITION MAY BE FAINTLY IMAGINED BY A GLANCE AT THE 





PARTIAL PANORAMA ON THIS AND THE NEXT PAGE. 


and largest example of a Babylonian 
temple ever exposed in Mesopotamia. 
The observer is facing the south corner. 
The photographer is standing on top of 
a much larger stage-tower, also of 
plano-convex bricks and never restored 
since the pre-Sargonic period. In our 
fourth season we ascertained that the 
foundations of this ziggurat or stage- 
tower lie twenty-five feet below the 
débris of its western slope, and in 
photograph No. 2 a view of this tower 
is seen across the ruins of another 
temple where once stood mound Z. 
The extreme eastern trenches of Z can 
be seen to the left of the great temple 
on No. 1, and No. 3 shows a view from 
the east across Z toward the SW. side of 
the great temple. 

The reader, therefore, in looking at 
No. 1 must place the greater ziggurat 
in the foreground. The south corner 
of the temple was built right into this 
great tower, whose northern corner was 
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destroyed to make room for the greatly 
enlarged Neo-Babylonian temple. Ob- 
viously then the conclusions of M. 
Watelin, whose immense engineering 
work is seen in these photographs, are 
correct when he says that in the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar, the two old towers 
which stood at the southern and eastern 
corners of the huge temple of Harsag- 
kalamma, were disregarded. In fact 
they were already in ruins in the days 
of Sargon (XXVIIIth century), which 
explains why the old Sumerian temple 
lies so deep beneath the platform of the 
Neo-Babylonian temple. No. 3 on the 
right shows Mr. Henry Field removing 
human remains from a tomb thirty 
feet below the Nebuchadnezzar level. 

On the extreme right of No. 1 and 
north of the smaller stage-tower is a 
small temple which joins the greater 
one, and was almost entirely excavated 
by the Abbé de Genouillac in 1912. 
The great temple in the foreground is 
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undoubtedly E-harsagkalamma, dedi- 
cated to the ancient Sumerian mother- 
goddess, Aruru, Nintud, but we have 
not been able to determine the name of 
the smaller eastern extension and its 
adjacent small ziggurat. This Nebu- 
chadnezzar reconstruction finished by 
Nabunidus, father of Belshazzar, is 
therefore an immense building, about 


ACCRETIONS FORTY FEET THICK BURIED THE ‘‘LARGEST EXAMPLE OF A BABYLONIAN TEMPLE EVER EXPOSED 
IN MESOPOTAMIA”’, 


200 feet wide and 400 feet long. Com- 
plete plans and an illuminating study 
of this building by M. Watelin are in 
the press. No. 4 shows the cella or 
inner shrine of the earth-goddess on 
the SW. side, and the reader can see 
that the walls here extend to the very 
top of the original building, part of the 
cornice itself being preserved. For the 





WITH ANT-LIKE PERSISTENCE AND SKILL, THE EXCAVATORS TOILED LABORIOUSLY THROUGH THE SHAPELESS 
MOUNDS, REMOVING THOUSANDS OF TONS OF EARTH TO WREST FROM THE PAST THE SECRETS OF THESE 
PIONEERS OF CULTURE. 
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2. GREAT SUMERIAN STAGE TOWER ON SOUTH SIDE OF TEMPLE. 


first time in Babylonian excavations we 
are able to obtain an idea of the upper 
part and roof of a temple, and to obtain 
complete material for reconstructing its 
appearance. No. 5 shows the northern 
of three fine gateways which opened 
from the central court into the cella 
area. All of this imposing monument 
stands upon the ruins of earlier con- 
structions of the same temple, right 
down to water level more than thirty 
feet below, where lie the ruins of the 
oldest Sumerian kingdom, which ante- 
dates 3500 B. C. Consequently the 
entire massive building must be de- 
molished and the whole area excavated 
to this immense depth before we shall 
possess the monuments and the records 
of the first dynasties who ruled in an- 
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tiquity. From the work accomplished 
last season on mound Z (Photos 3 and 
6) the reader can easily understand the 
grave engineering task with which the 
Expedition is confronted in future 
years. 

I turn now to the area where M. 
Watelin and his two assistants, Henry 
Field and Eric Schroeder, made their 
important discoveries last season. 
Photos 3 and 6 show the early Sumerian 
levels of what was once a great mound 
covering another temple just west of 
E-harsagkalamma and north of the 
larger ziggurat. Attacking the vast 
complex of mounds in 1925, Mr. 
Mackay and myself decided to exca- 
vate this building standing in the great 
angle between the NW. side of the 








3. MonuMENT Z, SW. OF THE GREAT TEMPLE AND NW. OF THE GREAT STAGE TOWER. 


siggurat and the SW. side of the temple. 
We attained the lower foundation of 
the ziggurat and removed some débris 
between it and the building Z, thus de- 
termining the age of the upper and 
latest construction of this temple. It 
belongs to the period of Sargon in the 
XXVIIIth century, and was still in 
use in the time of Hammurabi, as I 
proved from tablets found there in the 
season 1926-7. We had no idea, then, 
that beneath the level of the plain and 
the foundation level of the ziggurat lay 
earlier Sumerian buildings to a depth 
of twenty-five feet over the whole 
area. 

After finishing the late Neo-Baby- 
lonian temple on top of the central 


mound, M. Watelin in 1926-7 began 
to remove the upper parts of mound Z 
in order to prepare for the later and 
greater work of removing the central 
mound beneath the Nebuchadnezzar 


temple. From mound level to the 
lowest Sumerian buildings the whole 
area must be cleared to a depth be- 
tween fifty and sixty feet, and M. 
Watelin is obviously quite right in 
getting rid of his first difficulty by re- 
moving the outside western mound 
entirely before moving eastward into 
the greater part of the fal. Last 
season was entirely devoted to exca- 
vating the building Z. In finishing the 
building down to the plain level and the 
level of the ziggurat—that is, the 
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period between Sargon and 3000 
B. C-——a good many marble statuettes 
were found in the débris. An alabaster 
statuette from a trench on the eastern 
side, late Sumerian, is a portrait of a 
woman holding goblet and wine de- 
canter. Photo 7 is a headless male 
figure dressed in the early Sumerian 
type of kaunakes, with hands folded in 
the characteristic fashion of about 
3000 B. C. Among the stray objects 
from the Sargonic period is a fine clay 
placque seen in Photo 8: a king in 
Semitic garb standing over naked vic- 





7. STATUETTE IN WHITE STONE FOUND IN A DRAIN IN 
TRENCH B 3, USED IN CONSTRUCTION. 
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5. GATEWAY LEADING INTO TEMPLE FROM COURT, ON 
RIGHT. 


tims of his victorious arms. The king’s 
heavy plaited beard, shaven lips and 
hair cropped closely at the back, the 
low, flat turban and gesture of the 
right arm are strikingly similar to a 
bas-relief from Seripul north of the 
Diyala, undoubtedly of the period of 
Sargon and Naram-Sin, or a little later. 
The scene is supported by three small 
grotesque figures and undoubtedly 
comes from the same period as the 
sculpture of Anubanini of Lulubi at 
Seripul and may well be an episode in 
the conquest of Sumer and Accad by 
the Guteans in the XXVIth and 
XXVth centuries. A few Semitic 
tablets (letters) of the Sargonic period 
were found in the ruins of Z before the 
excavators came to the wide red-earth 
stratum which marks the temenos plat- 
form upon which stood the whole 
temple complex and the stage-towers. 

This red-earth stratum must have 
been laid down about 2800 B. C. by 
the kings of the powerful fourth 
dynasty of Kish or by the semi- 
legendary queen, Kug-Bau, circa 2850, 
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8. CLay PLAQUE SHOWING A KING IN SEMITIC GARB 
STANDING OVER NAKED VICTIMS OF HIS VICTORIOUS 
ARMS. 


who is said to have reigned 100 years. 
At any rate, the entire temple area was 
completely razed; the older buildings 
were buried beneath the vast platform 
orientated with its corners to the 
cardinal points. Its extent at present 
can be surmised only, but it must have 
covered an area at least eighty rods 
square. It marks a period of some 
mighty unknown builder who under- 
took a complete architectural recon- 
struction of a sacred area already more 


than a thousand years old. This was 
the period of the fine palace of plano- 
convex bricks excavated in mound A 
by Mr. Mackay, and consequently this 
unknown builder added to the temple 
area his magnificent royal residence 
just southwest of this vast religious 
architectural scheme. This was the 
period when stage-towers were intro- 
duced into ecclesiastical construction. 

On the south angle of this femenos 
platform was erected a huge tower 
nearly 280 feet square; made with small 
unbaked plano-convex bricks, it rose 


10. A. GOLD GRAVE SKULL WITH GOLDEN BAND IN PLACE 
AND ALABASTER VASE. 
B. GOLD VASE GRAVE IN Z3, NORTH END. CYLINDER 
SEAL IS OF LAPIS LAZULI. 
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in four receding stages to a height of at 
least 200 feet, and was never repaired. 
Such was the sad decline of the wealth 
and power of the first and mightiest 
capital of Sumer. On the eastern angle 
of the platform was built a smaller and 
similar tower whose dimensions have 


11. SEAL IMPRESSIONS. 


not been determined. The two temples 
which were then built to the north of 
each tower on the platform now lie 
more than 25 feet below the great Neo- 
Babylonian temple seen in Photos 1, 
3and 6. The red-earth stratum has an 
average thickness of five feet and lies 
at about present plain level. When it 
was built it undoubtedly stood con- 


13. PAINTED RE 


siderably above the contemporary level 
of the plain. 

In this red stratum were found 
Sumerian temple records of about the 
same period epigraphically as those at 
Lagash in the time of Ur-Nina. Here 
was found the fine gold burial seen in 
Photo No. 9, so called because a gold 
band was found still 77 sztu around the 
head. This is undoubtedly the skeleton 
of a woman of royal rank. Her lapis 
lazuli seal is shown in Photo No. 11, 
fourth seal, illustrating the typical 


12. Top OF GRANARY, POTTERY JAR. 
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15. GROUP OF ORNAMENTS FOUND IN A WOMAN’S GRAVE IN RED EARTH STRATUM. THE NECKLACE IS OF SOLID GOLD go 
AND LAPIS LAZULI BANGLES, SHOWN 14 SIZE HERE. HER SEAL, COPPER HAIRPIN AND WRIST BRACELET OF AGATE 1 
BEADS ARE SEEN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH. a 


Sumerian scene of a conflict between the familiar conflict of Gilgamush and wc 
deities, interpreted by the writer as his satyr companion Enkidu with a me 


representing the protecting gods of man 
overwhelming the gods of evil and a 
symbol of the effective powers of the 
magical rituals used for the expulsion 
of the devils. All the seals of Photo 
11 were found in the red stratum and 
are typical of Sumerian glyptics in the 


lion, and bears the Semitic name of its Ph 


owner, Ilum-gamir. Photo No. 10 
shows some of the jewelry found by 
Mr. Henry Field with this skeleton. 
There is her copper hair-pin still in 
situ (see No. 9), a quantity of gold and 
lapis lazuli beads, a copper bracelet, 





pre-Sargonic period. The third seal is and a copper belt with buckle on the 
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5. STONE BOWLS OF ABOUT 4000 B. C. 
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pelvic girdle. Most interesting and 
important is the type of two stone 
bowls, one of which is seen just above 
her head. Now it is obvious that this 
alabaster cylindrical bowl is a pure 
Egyptian type, characteristic of the 
predynastic and first dynasty periods. 
I have already argued that Egyptian 
influence on art and the methods of 
dating were obvious in the Sargonic 
period in Accad. This burial which 
lies in the red stratum 
a little below the Sar- 
gonic period naturally 
belongs to the period 
later than this stratum, 
and I have no doubt 
but that it occurred 
during the age of Sar- 
gon. The red stratum 
layer also yielded 
another rich burial of a 
woman, whose orna- 
ments are shown in 
Photo No. 15. The 
copper hair-pin with 
cow’s head unmistak- 
ably dates this burial 
as contemporary with 
those in the old palace. 
Noteworthy is the 
magnificent pelvic 
girdle made of alter- 
nating solid gold and 
lapis lazuli cones, 
which were originally 
strung on a series of 
wires. 

In this red stratum 
were found numerous 
specimens of the same 
champagne vase and 
large jar with handle, 
on which are repre- 
sented the head and 
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Mackay found everywhere in the old 
palace. This stratum yielded the only 
good painted pot found in this area, 
also a vase of the type found in the 
cemetery of the old palace. Even this 
pot has only a red wash slip and was 
not found in the stratum to which it 
chronologically belongs. The red stra- 
tum is separated by six feet of débris 
from the foundation of the Sargonic 
building above it. In this intervening 





breast of the mother- 2!- VIEW OF ONE SIDE OF A COMPLETE CHARIOT FOUND IN A BRICK TOMB 20 FEET 
BELOW PLAIN LEVEL AT KisH. Crrca 4000 B. C. SKELETON OF ONE OF THE 
OXEN IN ORIGINAL POSITION BESIDE THE POLE. 


goddess, as Mr. 
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26. CoppER CANDLESTICK MOUNTED ON A FROG, A MAG- 
NIFICENT WORK OF ART FROM ABOUT 3000 B. C. 
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layer the buildings are of plano-convex 
bricks in two periods, the superior 
stratum having the smaller size (19 x 
13 x 6cm.), and the lower stratum im- 
mediately above the temenos (red) 
platform having the larger, 22 x II xX 5 
cm. We here reach a depth of ten 
meters, or more than thirty feet, from 
mound level, and the red temenos plat- 
form, fifteen feet below the Nebuchad- 
nezzar temple. A foundation-box of 
plano-convex bricks (23 x 11 x 4%) was 
discovered at the bottom of the red 
stratum. This size of brick is the one 
used in the original palace in mound A. 
Consequently the femenos area dates 
from the same period as the palace— 
about 2850-3000 B. C. 

But far beneath the temenos level 
M. Watelin made the most important 
archaeological discoveries hitherto 
made at Kish. Beneath this red 
stratum lies a sterile period, sixteen 
feet deep, at the bottom of which is a 
layer of rubble and sherds three feet 
thick. This lower layer contains sherds 
with red and purple wash. Conse- 
quently-the complete pot of Photo 13 
belongs to a much earlier period. Here, 
at fifty-two feet below mound level and 
thirty-one feet below the Nebuchad- 
nezzar temple, begins a great series of 
brick tombs. Photo 14 gives a view 
of this ancient cemetery. Over each 
tomb stands an Arab. An arched roof 
was still intact in some of these tombs, 
which are made of plano-convex bricks 
(21 x 14 x 5 and 24x 15 x 5). This 
lowest stratum of brick tombs (often 
superimposed) has been excavated to 
a depth of fifteen feet—where the 
water level is reached—but not virgin 
soil. The lowest tombs are sixty-six 
feet from mound level. 

The tomb-stratum contains copper 
vessels and implements in abundance, 
but the types are entirely different from 
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16.) A peculiar type of vase about 
three feet high is found at this low 


level. These vases are 
etched with lozenge- 
designs, and the flat 
flanged base is pierced 
by a hole. Photos 18 
and 19 show the types 
of pottery of the lowest 
tombs, and there is no 
doubt about their con- 
nection with the types 
found at Jemdet Nasr. 
Some painted pottery 
was recovered at this 
level, but until more is 
found, or what we now 
have has been cleaned 
and studied, no com- 
parison can be made 
with the Jemdet Nasr 
specimens. It is, 
therefore, astonishing 
that no seals, either 
cylinder or press, have 
been found in the thick 
tomb-stratum. Not a 
trace of writing has 
been found here, 
whereas at Jemdet 
Nasr a quantity of pic- 
tographic tablets was 
recovered. Only two 
of the Jemdet Nasr 
type have been found, 
and they were strays in 
the upper levels of the 
Sargonic period. There 
is, however, no longer 
any doubt in my mind 
about the historical 
situation. The tomb- 
stratum of Kish, which 
reaches thirty feet be- 
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those of the red stratum sixteen feet 
above, and it is characterized by stone 
bowls also of a new type. 


low the present plain level, will surely 
yield in future seasons the same early 


(See Photo pictographic tablets and the same 





24. COPPER REIN-GUIDE FIXED TO THE 

END OF THE POLE OF A CHARIOT OF CIRCA 

3500 B. C. THE OBJECT IS MOUNTED 
BY THE FIGURE OF AN ASS. 


painted ware as Jemdet Nasr. Here, 
as there, is the same absence of all 


precious stones. 

In one large tomb 
was found a fine four- 
wheeled chariot, ac- 
companied by the 
skeletons of the four 
oxen which drew it, 
lying beside the pole. 
Several tombs with re- 
mains of other chariots 
were found, and the 
copper rein-guides 
mounted with small 
figures of asses or bulls. 
In one tomb were at 
least four skeletons, 
and, from similar 
tombs at Ur, it is 
argued that kings were 
buried with their at- 
tendants to accompany 
them into the land of 
the dead. This hor- 
rible ritual did not ob- 
tain in later Sumerian 
times. The inscrip- 
tions and archae- 
ological remains of 
Jemdet Nasr _ prove 
that the earliest in- 
habitants of this area 
were really Elamites 
who became after 3000 
B. C. what we now 
designate as Sumer- 
ians. I have no hesi- 
tation in dating the 
earliest tombs of Kish, 
and the earliest settle- 
ment at Jemdet Nasr, 
as early as 4000 B.C., 
despite the high at- 
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inset shell eyes, a lotus stem and 
petals—was found in one of these 
tombs. It is one of the finest works of 
art ever recovered from the land of the 
earliest civilization in the world, and 
cannot possibly be dated later than 
3500 B. C. 

The chariots, which are compara- 
tively well preserved, cannot be 
properly described until they have 
been restored at the Field Museum, 
which possesses these most unique 
archaeological objects in the history of 
modern excavations. They are price- 
less contributions and wholly unex- 
pected at such depths. 

In reviewing the results of last 
season the reader cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the vast possibilities 
opened up by these discoveries and by 
the really stupendous engineering feat 
of our excavators. The mighty works 
of the genius of the men who founded 
civilization are being slowly revealed 
20. ARCHAIC SEALS FROM JEMDET NASR. from the depths of the earth. 





tainment in copper work and painted 
pottery they reveal. A copper candle- For the 1926-1927 report of the Field Museum-Oxford Univer- 


sity Joint Expedition at Kish, see ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, Octo- 


stick cast in three pieces—a frog with ef 192), pp rosin. 


THE FORERUNNERS OF THE ROMANS 


The most direct and also the most important contribution to the general 
Italian culture of the Early Iron Age was undoubtedly that of the two Villanovan 
nations, says D. Randall-MaclIver in Antiquity. In Etruria the southern Vil- 
ianovans might be described first as the foster-parents, then as the direct under- 
studies of the Etruscans, who owed far more to them than has been generally 
appreciated. It was the Villanovans who were the pioneers of metal-working, 
and it was largely owing to the presence of so many skilled and experienced 
coppersmiths among serfs and dependents that the Etruscans were able to 
achieve their rapid pre-eminence in the copper, bronze, and iron trade of the 
Mediterranean. We may begin by studying the northern branch of this re- 
markable people, which settled in the districts centering on modern Bologna. 
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SuMMER. By BERNARD KarRFIOL. First PrizE. ELEVENTH EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN OIL 
PAINTINGS, THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART. 


THE ELEVENTH CORCORAN BIENNIAL 


By ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS 


heard of previous exhibits in the 

Corcoran Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington has been that perhaps they 
were a trifle over-consérvative. The 
younger men, restless and questing for 
the vitality frequently too lacking in 
the work of their elders, have had 
relatively small representation. The 
juries have been selected from among 
those painters whose solidity of achieve- 
ment and sobriety of thought have es- 
tablished them definitely. 


‘¢= of the criticisms sometimes 


In the present instance, some change 
has been made in the previous policy. 
Beyond any question the current ex- 
hibition is more modern than any of its 
predecessors. It is not, however, radi- 
cal, and therein lies the significance of 
what it is trying to do. All the old 
familiar names are on the walls. Every 
type of canvas is represented, from the 
work of the more conservative painters 
to offerings decidedly more modernistic 
in character and which require a special 
audience for their appreciation. The 
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Great IN Wuitre Dress. By EvuGENE SPEICHER. 

SECOND PrizE. ELEVENTH EXHIBITION OF CONTEM- 

PORARY AMERICAN O1L PAINTINGS, THE CORCORAN 
GALLERY OF ART. 


young man and the new man are having 
their fair hearing. 

The most striking thing about the 
entire exhibit is perhaps found in the 
attitude of the jury. Here is a group 
of six men—Charles W. Hawthorne, 
Chairman; Karl Anderson; Ernest L. 
Blumenschein; Adolphe Borie; Aldro 
T. Hibbard; and C. Powell Minne- 
gerode, Director of the Corcoran, as 
member ex-officio of both jury and 
hanging committee—of the character 
and artistic type which has constituted 
on the average all the previous Cor- 
coran juries. Every one of the painters 
has established himself as a solid worker 
and reasonably conservative. Never- 
theless, when these men got together to 
select and to appraise the 347 canvases 
now on the walls, those of us who have 
studied their selections were somewhat 
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surprised and, incidentally, pleased, to 
discover how modern a conservative 
can sometimes be. 

It will be evident from the foregoing 
that the preparation of this present 
Corcoran show is to set before the 
public an accurate cross-section of what 
all the different schools of American 
painters are doing today. Neither 
jury nor Gallery holds any brief for any 
particular type. Both feel the neces- 
sity of exhibiting every facet of art, and 
the power of exclusion has been exer- 
cised only with regard to that ultra- 
radical element which deliberately dis- 
torts for the sake of attracting atten- 
tion. 

The Eleventh Corcoran Biennial is, 
accordingly, not only a reflection of the 
jury, but it is also much the most sig- 
nificant and the broadest exhibit ever 
hung in Washington. Modern though 





FRANCES. By FREDERICK C. FRIESEKE. ‘THIRD 

PrizE. ELEVENTH EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 

AMERICAN OrL PAINTINGS, THE CORCORAN GALLERY 
OF ART. 
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a man these gentlemen would have 
preferred a somewhat more modernistic 
representation. The plain fact is that 
the bolsheviki have painted so little 
that is good enough to be hung, that 
their representation numerically is in- 
deed slight. Some of the canvases dis- 
played ought never to have been 
painted, and most of the radical sec- 
tion are simply too inept and childish to 
be anything but worthless. To balance 
these are works by master-hands, rich 
in color, perfect in conception, spirit- 
ually alive and stimulating. 

The Biennial succeeds perfectly in 
doing what it was meant to do: to dis- 





Op TAFFETA. By Burtis BAKER. ELEVENTH Ex- 
HIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY OIL PAINTINGS, THE 
CorcoraN GALLERY OF ART. 
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it is in spirit, it will’seem to anyone who 
has followed the exhibitions of the past 
few years as not entirely successful in 
escaping from the academicism of 
previous shows. That, however, is 
distinctly not the fault of the jury. To 





PoRTRAIT OF Mrs. BuELL. By Kari ANDERSON. 
ELEVENTH EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
On, PAINTINGS, THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART. 


play the best work of every school of 
painting in the United States today. 
If we may anticipate the course of art in 
America for the next two or three years 
as indicated by this remarkably satis- 
factory showing, we may feel that 
American art is anything but static, 
and that its course is likely to be along 
lines almost as far from the familiar 
academic dry rot as from the ugly in- 
significance of a bolshevism the painters 
themselves are coming to understand 
for what it is and to reject accordingly. 

Perhaps the lay student of art will 
never comprehend the workings of the 
artist’s mind. The prize awards in the 
present instance are an example in 
point, especially with regard to the 
second prize given Speicher for his 
Girl in White Dress. Technically, there 
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B.Lossom Time, Byram. By DANIEL GARBER. 


INCLUDED IN THE ELEVENTH EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 


AMERICAN On, PAINTINGS, THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART. 


are a score of other canvases which dis- 
play comparable excellence of handling. 
Pictorially, the Girl in White inclines 
toward dinginess and conveys little 
emotional stimulus. She is coarse and 
bold, posed with the awkwardness of 
extreme naturalism, and so lighted as 
to seem to be wearing a very dingy 
gown. ‘“White’’ it certainly is not by 
any stretch of any imagination not 
color-blind. 
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This comment, however, is no mere 
blank objection to lack of prettiness. 
It is that there is a significant ugliness 
which is worth while, and an iznsignifi- 


cant ugliness, which is what the 
painter’s psychological strabismus al- 
most invariably chooses. 

Frieseke’s Frances, which took the 
third prize and bronze medal, is some- 
what of a disappointment. The traces 
of French impressionism visible in it 








LANDSCAPE. By HENRY LEE McFEE. FourtH PrIzE. ELEVENTH EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
On, PAINTINGS, THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART. 


under the author’s characteristic treat- 
ment seem dry and lifeless, and there is 
an all but photographic artificiality in 
every line of this shy little girl with 
thick, braided hair. Some of Frieseke’s 
work of fifteen years ago was more vital 
than this. 

The first prize of two thousand dol- 
lars and gold medal went to Bernard 
Karfiol for his Summer, a work whose 
draftsmanship is questionable. To 
many observers this figure composition 
against a background of water and 
rocks, grows in significance as it is 
studied. I cannot, however, under- 


stand water which is opaque with the 
heaviness of blue clay, or such a de- 
jected pose as that taken by the central 
figure. Karfiol has not yet discovered 
the secrets of pure color and lightness 
of touch. It is not an altogether whole- 
some picture. 

Fourth prize went to Henry Lee 
McFee’s Landscape, a charming, softly 
harmonic study of a house in the hills. 
Here at least there is no quarrel with 
either jury or painter. The color is pure 
and clear, the composition truthful and 
nicely balanced, the values all sound 
and the handling firm and certain. The 
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WHITE SUN AND Star Roap. 


effectiveness of this, as of many of the 
other canvases, lies in its color. 

As a whole, the show is full of color 
without much of either the luridness or 
flamboyance so often seen. The walls 
glow and pulsate with every conceiv- 
able tone and quality, from the juicy 
opulence of Paxton’s big portrait of 
Chief Justice Perley Hall—one of the 
best and strongest he has ever pro- 
duced, by the way—to Emil Carlsen’s 
thin, ghostly, haloed, kneeling Christ 
among the trees. Similarly present, 
too, is every degree of thought and 
treatment. Redfield’s splendid mas- 
culinity is here in characteristic force 
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By Ernest L. BLUMENSCHEIN. 


INCLUDED IN THE ELEVENTH EXHIBITION OF 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN O1L PAINTINGS, THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART. 


and accent. Hawthorne lights up a 
whole sidewall. Perhaps the finest bits 
of drawing in the whole exhibit are 
Sergeant Kendall’s Chionodoxa and 
another exquisite nude by Leon Kroll, 
the one voluptuously Venetian and pro- 
vocative, the other coolly restrained as 
a thought from austere Florence. 

Gari Melchers’ young negro woman 
posed against a still life background is 
admirably handled for its tonal quali- 
ties, especially in the adroit manage- 
ment of the vase and the pasty grey- 
green of the faded dress; and his tall, 
gaunt Native of Virginia, holding her 
hoe like a Roman legionary’s spear, is 
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THE NEt WaGon. By Girrorp BEAL. INCLUDED IN THE ELEVENTH EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
On, PAINTINGS, THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART. 


irresistible. This picture is an in- 
spissated version of femininity as well 
as of the will-to-live. In both canvases 
the color is masterful, with the tonic 
accent in the larger one singing a high, 
clear note of vivid blue in the sun- 
bonnet thrust back from uncompromis- 
ing features that do not speak—but 
only because they do not have to. 

The marines as a class are not satis- 
fying to lovers of the real sea. Waugh 
has a powerful canvas among them, 
but it is merely turbulent, not salty. 
Carlsen’s endeavor is _ beautifully 
painted, and picturesque, but the sea is 
rarely sentimental, and his surf bears 
the same relation to ocean in a fury as 
the intrigues in Henry James’ novels 
bear to the facts of human misadven- 
tures. Stanley Woodward’s seascape 
looks more like a clouded mountaintop 
than a stormy whirl of waters, but as 
color it is well done and bears study. 

Prizes were of necessity denied to 


several of the best things in the show. 
It must not be overlooked that many 
pictures were ineligible because their 
authors had taken prizes before, and 
therefore no matter what the excel- 
lence of their present work it was all 
hors concours. Redfield is a case, with 
his four New England scenes; so is 
Garber, with three effective and char- 
acteristic works. A.B. Davies has two 
mountain scenes which reveal him as 
still the lyrist of old but with un- 
expected strength in his delicacy. The 
most interesting of the Redfields is a 
lovely “bit”: a brown old cabin or 
cottage, weathered and typical. Gay 
hollyhocks burgeon beside the door. 
The wash flaps on a nearby line, and the 
old barn invites one to penetrate its 
mellow rusticity. In the distance blue 
water is sail-dotted. To either side of 
it hang two medium size Gardner Hib- 
bards, beautifully thought out and 
executed winter scenes. The cold and 
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snow and bare hills of the latter bring 
out and are themselves enhanced by 
the glow and warmth of the big Red- 
field. It is perfect grouping. On the 
opposite wall are two more Redficlds, 
equally characteristic ‘longshore scenes. 
The color is there, the themes are fully 
felt, and the execution is all we have 
come to expect confidently. Yet some- 
how one smells no salt in either one. 
The Garbers are also fine specimens, 
and here again the jury cannot be too 
highly commended for its taste in the 
hanging. Two of them flank the big 
Seyffert self-portrait. In one the tones 
are clear and sweet, in the other de- 
liberately muted and keyed low. Scho- 
field’s beautiful snow scene is highly 
impressive; Costigan’s With the Three 
Children is in his best vein, strong and 
cleanly thought out, and not marred by 
obtrusive brushwork; Bosley’s portrait 
of a young woman appeals by its re- 


straint where sentimentality would have 
ruined a gracious theme; and Burtis 
Baker’s Old Taffeta, a study of a young 
woman in grey and green against a 
green and gold screen, is an exquisite 


tonal harmony. The worst bit of 
drawing must be credited to Davies, 
whose Pre-Raphaelite nymph is so lyric 
she should have gone to an osteopath 
to have her arms fixed up before appear- 
ing in public. 

Possibly the most curious contribu- 
tion is the pair of canvases by Van Deer- 
ing Perrine,almost duplicates. The fiery 
light in the forest glade and the wildly 
running children produce an indescrib- 
able effect. Gifford Beal, besides his 
familiar gulls, presents a large canvas, 
The Net Wagon, full of action with 
men, horses, wagon and net itself tense 
and rigid with effort. 

Some of the many evidences of the 
jury’s catholicity are to be found by 
weighing against one another such pic- 
tures as Hawthorne’s Fencer, a high- 
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keyed and Chase-like portrait of the 
artist’s son, done with a bravura and 
sympathy that give the sober-eyed 
young sword a charm few can resist, 
and Umberto Romano’s dreadful Pieta, 
with its dead Christ in hastily pulled-on 
overalls. Passing from such a horror to 
the gentle Christ of Emil Carlsen is to 
come from the Black Hole to fresh air 
and spirituality. There is no denying 
this painter’s force as a pure mystic. 
Invariably he is impressive; and in his 
religious work he compels us with that 
intangible something which throughout 
the centuries has exercised a mighty 
appeal to religious emotionalism. His 
most appealing picture in the present 
show is his droll but captivating little 
study of a polychrome Madonna, done 
with tender humor and sweetness. 

Leon Kroll continues to grow in 
power and psychological delicacy. His 
three-figure composition is skillfully 
handled, while his reclining nude has 
fastidious elegance. Childe Hassam, 
too, shows progress and _ strength, 
though his largest canvas is slightly 
marred by a touch of artificiality which 
drops it just below the best he has 
done. His still life is one of the 
warmest bits of color in the exhibit, the 
peaches glowing like garnets beside 
amethystine plums and opalescent 
pears. Bryson Burroughs, Walter Ufer, 
Blumenschein, Ernest Lawson—every- 
body is here with characteristic work. 
All the comments noted must be taken 
or rejected as minor, since the high 
quality of the exhibition is remarkable, 
the jury has shown itself masterly in 
inclusion and hanging, and the show as 
a whole is one that offers the full reach 
and depth of American painting at a 
moment when experimentation has 
begun, apparently, to crystallize and 
accomplishment is taking the place of 
mere groping after sensation. 





RECENT EXPLORATIONS AND DISCOVERIES IN 
THE LIBYAN DESERT 1926-27-28 


I: WHERE ALEXANDER THE GREAT WAS PROCLAIMED A GOD 
By Byron KHUN DE ProroK, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I. 


Director of the Franco-American Expeditions to North Africa. 
Member of the International Anthropological Institute. 


Count de Prorok has recently returned from more than two years of exploration in the Libyan Desert. 
The prehistoric researches in the region of the Oasis of Fayum were undertaken as a staff member of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Near East Research Expedition. The new prehistoric discoveries (including a new civiliza- 
tion named “ Karunien”’) were officially communicated to and published by the Institute of Egypt the | st and 
10th of February, 1928. Professor Bovier-Lapierre, the eminent French savant, was Count de Prorok’s col- 
laborator in this Libyan Desert work. The recent expedition to Siwa and the region of the Oasis of Jupiter 
Ammon was communicated to the Royal Egyptian Geographical Society (under whose auspices the researches 
were conducted) January 25, 1928. The results of the Expeditions are at present on exhibition at the National 
Egyptian Museum at Cairo, and the Royal Egyptian Geographical Society. The December issue of Art and 
Archaeology will continue Count de Prorok’s story with a second article on the Oasis of the Fayum and the 


Libyan Desert. 


NE of the least known regions of 
O the world is the vast and mysteri- 

ious Libyan Desert. This deso- 
late section of the great Sahara lies 
between Italian Tripoli and the Nile, 
and stretches southwards from the 
shores of the Mediterranean to the 
Soudan. 

Here and there in this vast desola- 
tion of sand and round-swept spaces, 
lie several ancient and _ half-forgotten 
oases. They have existed since the 
dawn of history and were inhabited in 
prehistoric times, but their tale is lost 
in the dim mists of time and their 
golden temples and palaces are now 
half-buried in the 
eternal desert 
sands. The most 
famous of the 
green isles in this 
kingdom of the 
sand is the Oasis 
of Siwa, the an- 
cient capital of the 
Ammonians. It 
was known in an- 
tiquity as the 
Oasis of Jupiter 


THE TEMPLE OF JUPITER AMMON FROM A DRAWING 
OF CAILLIAUD IN 1821. 


Ammon, for amid the vivid colored 
palm-groves stood the renowned oracle- 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, dedicated to 
the mighty sun-divinity of the ancient 
Egyptians. This oracle was famous 
throughout the ancient world. Time 
and again the dreadful desert wastes 
were traversed by the mighty ones of 
the past to consult the mysterious voice 
of the divinity. Herodotus gives us 
minute details of this historic spot in 
550 B. C., with descriptions of the 
temples, sacred wells, the rites of the 
oracle and information in regard to the 
kingdom of the Ammonians, in the 
heart of the Libyan Desert. Prior to 
the World War, 
Siwa and its region 
were closed to ex- 
plorers and scien- 
tists because the 
old town was the 
stronghold of the 
fanatical Moham- 
medan Sennusi. 
Few travellers had 
been able to pene- 
trate its vast 
medieval-looking 
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walls and ramparts, and all Christians 
were maltreated, killed or expelled. 
The present inhabitants of the ancient 
Oasis are a race apart, probably of 
Berber origin. They have a language 
of their own, strange customs and 
manner and are very fanatical and 
hard to study. The Siwans today are 
among the most degenerate people on 
the globe and are fast dying out. They 
marry only among themselves. I wit- 
nessed several marriages where the 
bride was barely nine years old. 

Siwa itself is built on a rock that rises 
out of the plain. It is surrounded by 
great walls, and the houses that tower 
above the ramparts contain hundreds 
of eye-like windows which give a weird 
aspect to the mysterious old city. 
There are many lofty minarets near 
the centre of the citadel resembling 
ancient Egyptian obelisks, from which 
they are perhaps derived. Here and 
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there, owing to the endless maze of 
tortuous streets, one finds relics of its 
past grandeur — sarcophagi, _hiero- 
glyphs, weather- and time-beaten rem- 
nants of its temples — while great 
shadowy carved stone tombs are half- 
concealed in the rock hill. The aspect 
of this great mass of buildings suddenly 
rising out of the desert is awe-inspiring. 
There is nothing like it in all the vast 
Sahara; there is perhaps nothing like 
it elsewhere. 

The remains of the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon lie two miles from the citadel 
of Siwa. On the way to the temple one 
passes the Djebel Muta, the hill of the 
dead, and the once great necropolis of 
the Ammonians. Here again we havea 
spectacle that is unforgettable—the 
mausoleum of a people. The Djebel 
Muta is a rock hill that rises from the 
centre of the Oasis honeycombed by 
thousands of tombs. The expedition 
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spent days on end scanning the sculp- 
tured tomb chambers and the long 
corridors of painted sepulchres. Hun- 
dreds of mummies still remain in their 
wrappings in the heart of the hill, and 
on the walls we explored many hier- 
oglyphic inscriptions giving precious 
information concerning this “lost”’ 
civilization. Our camp was pitched on 
the side of this mummy-filled hill. 
The natives are the chief desecrators 
of the ancient necropolis in a perpetual 
hunt for buried treasure. 

From the unique hill of the dead it is 
only a short distance to the Temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, among the “sacred 
palm groves’’, as they were called by 
the ancient Egyptians. In all the 
great Sahara there is no more historic 
spot than these golden, time-worn 
ruins. For centuries the temple con- 
tributed to the wealth of the desert 


kingdom and in the days of King 
Clearchus and King Lybis, it was the 
principal island in a desert archipelago 
consisting of several oases now aban- 
doned and forgotten. The oracle 
brought visitors from every part of the 
antique world, and the Greeks espec- 
ially held it in veneration, keeping a 
special Athenian galley at Ammonia 
(now Mersa Matruh) in which they 
crossed the sea to ask questions of the 
desert divinity. Cambyses, King of 
the Persians, sent a great expedition of 
50,000 men in 525 B. C. to cross the 
desert, and gave orders to his generals 
to rob and burn the temple. But the 


whole army was lost in a great sand- 
storm between Siwa and the Nile and 
not a man ever returned. 

This huge army still lies buried 
somewhere in the torrid waste, and it 
is the hope of the archaeologist to fall 


THE CITADEL OF SIWA, ONCE THE ANCIENT ACROPOLIS OF THE AMMONIANS, NOW THE CITADEL OF THE FANATICAL 


SENUSSITES OF SIWA. 


SEEN FROM THE PLAIN THE TOWERING RAMPARTS OF THIS DESERT CITY WITH ITS 


THOUSANDS OF LOOPHOLES, TALL BASTIONS AND TOWERLIKE MINARETS REMINDS ONE OF SOME MEDIAEVAL TOWN. 
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NO CHRISTIANS 


UNTIL RECENTLY, 


WERE ALLOWED TO ENTER THE MYSTERIOUS CITY. 


AMMON, ONCE A POWERFUL KINGDOM, NOW THE LAST CENTER OF A VANISHING PEOPLE. THE TOWN OF SIWA 


WAS THE CAPITAL OF THE FAMOUS FANATICAL SECT CALLED THE SENNUSI. 








THE ROCK CITADEL OF AGOURMI, SE. OF THAT OF SIWA. 

GREAT TEMPLE OF JUPITER AMMON, AND THE REMAINS OF THE PALACE OF THE AMMONIAN KINGS. 

SEVERAL REMARKABLE WELLS CUT THROUGH THE ROCK, AND NUMBEROUS WALLS COVERED WITH HIEROGLYPHICS 
DATING FROM ABOUT 1000 B. C., 


some day on the remains of the once 
mighty host. 

In 331 B. C. the fame of the oracle 
reached its zenith with the visit of 
Alexander the Great, who came after 
the battle of Issus, while he was occu- 
pying Egypt, to inquire as to the 
mysterious legend of his birth. The 
description of his crossing the desert is 
filled with adventure: once the army 
nearly died of thirst, but due to the 
“help of the gods”’ rain fell and it was 
saved. The expedition also lost its way 
and was saved by a flock of ravens, 
which, flying before the troops, guided 
them eventually to the temple. The 
hill where the birds are said to have 
saved Alexander is still called Djebel 
Skander or Sekunder, after the great 
Conqueror. Alexander was received 
by the oracle with divine honors and 
returned to Egypt satisfied that he was 
indeed the authentic son of Zeus. 


IT IS COVERED WITH THE HALF-BURIED RUINS OF THE 
THERE ARE 


Several coins were discovered by the 
research party in the vicinity of the 
temple bearing his effigy. He is de- 
picted with the horns of the woolly 
sheep sacred to Ammon and bearing 
in his hands the royal staff of Pharaoh 
of Egypt. 

Near the lesser temple of Jupiter 
Ammon is a second rock citadel bearing 
the name of Agourmi where, half 
buried beneath the mud houses of the 
Siwans, lie the remains of palaces and 
temples, sad reminders of the past 
glories of the desert Kingdom. The 
ruins are to be excavated this coming 
winter and it is possible many interest- 
ing objects may be recovered in the 
rock passages below the temple where 
the priests of Ammon hid their treas- 
ures—offerings of the pilgrims to the 
oracle. 

Near the temples, in the midst of 
groves of beautiful palm trees, lies the 
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THe TEMPLE OF JUPITER AMMON, Oasis OF StwA. FAMOUS ORACLE-TEMPLE DEDICATED TO THE SuUN-Gop 
Ammon. (ZEUS) IT REACHED THE ZENITH OF ITS FAME IN 331 B.C., WHEN ALEXANDER THE GREAT VISITED THE 
TEMPLE, AFTER CROSSING THE LIBYAN DESERT FROM MERSA MATRUH (ANCIENT PORT OF AMMONIA). 


SILVER COINS 


DISCOVERED IN THE OASIS OF JUPITER AMMON DEPICTING ALEXANDER THE GREAT AFTER THE 
ORACLE HAD ANNOUNCED HIS DIVINE ORIGIN. 
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VAST NECROPOLIS OF DJEBEL Muta, ‘‘HILL oF THE DEaD”’. 
WRAPPINGS IN THE HEART OF THE HILL, AND ON THE WALLS MANY HIEROGLYPHIC INSCRIPTIONS GIVE PRECIOUS IN- 
FORMATION CONCERNING THIS ‘‘LOST’’ CIVILIZATION. 


famous sacred “fountain of the sun’”’, 
the ancient Fons Solis described by so 
many historians of the past. It is one 
of the most beautiful sights in all 
Africa with its ancient stones and vivid 
emerald-colored waters. It was given 
renown by the ancient writers for the 
phenomena of its waters, these being 
warm at night and cool in the day- 
time. The spaces among the palm 
groves in the vicinity of the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon and the fountain of 
the sun must have witnessed splendid 
spectacles in ancient days. One can 
imagine the magnificent ceremonies 
and awe-inspiring rites that took place 
under the shadow of the temples on 
the rock and among the shady groves 
gf tall palm trees. Alexander the 
Great, the fabulously rich Croesus of 


estat: 


HUNDREDS OF MUMMIES STILL REMAIN IN THEIR 


Lydia, Lysander, Cato the younger, 
and the great Carthaginian Hannibal, 
were among the illustrious visitors to 
the oracle. What a glorious spectacle 
it must have been to have seen the 
arrival of the gorgeous caravans of 
eastern monarchs, laden with fabulous 
treasures to be laid before the mystic 
oracle of the oasis. But today: 


‘The Oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the arched roof 
in words deceiving... .” 


While in the region of Siwa, efforts 
were made by the research party to 
locate the famous emerald mines men- 
tioned so often by the historians. In 
the heyday of the Temple of Jupiter the 
figure of the god was decorated with 
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EXAMINATION OF MUMMIES ON THE DJEBEL MUTA, THE 
ANCIENT NECROPOLIS NEAR THE TOWN OF SIWA. 





emeralds which, we were told by the 
natives, came from the Djebel Dak- 
rour, a large mountain that overlooks 
the oasis. The mountain failed to 
reveal any hidden treasures of this 
sort, but we located several important 
Greek inscriptions, as well as the 
ancient Siwan quarries and several 
beautiful sculptured tombs. The coins 
and inscriptions were sent to the 
National Greco-Roman Museum at 
Alexandria and are the first antiquities 
to be recovered from the Oasis of 
Jupiter Ammon. The archaeological 
possibilities in the Oasis of Siwa are 
very promising, for the kingdom of the 
Ammonians lasted many centuries and 
has been the gateway to the Sahara 
from Egypt since Herodotus’ time, 550 
BL. 
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It is through Herodotus, and in 
reference to this realm of the sun and 
desert that the word oasis was first 
used. To reach this “lost Atlantis’’ of 
palm and fruit trees, silvery lakes and 
ancient ruins, one follows the coast 
west of Alexandria for 300 kilometres 
to Merza Matruh, the ancient port of 
Ammonia, and thence due south across 
the desolate Libyan Desert 300 kil- 
ometres to the beautiful oasis. 

At Merza Matruh are the ruins of 
Cleopatra’s summer palace, on a lovely 
azure bay with a background of old 
palms. It was here on a perfumed 
galley in the soft Egyptian moonlight 
that Cleopatra and Anthony are said 
to have passed their last hours to- 
gether after the disaster of Actium. 
There was an old saying in Roman 
times that there was “always some- 
thing new out of Africa’, and the 
Libyan Desert with its mysterious lost 
oases, its great unexplored regions, its 
antique ruins and historic past, still 
has in store for the explorer and 
archaeologist the surprises of virgin 
regions. It is over twenty-two cen- 
turies since Alexander the Great 
crossed the most desolate region in the 
world to be proclaimed a god in a 
beautiful oasis kingdom. 

It now remains for the archaeologist 
to restore this lost page of history with 
the patient toil of pick and spade, and 
to give fuller details of the forgotten 
civilization that was once the rich and 
powerful desert kingdom of Jupiter 
Ammon. 
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THE VENICE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


ITALIAN PAINTING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By CAROLINE BENEDICT CARROLL 


I 


HE sixteenth Biennial of the Inter- 
"| ational Art Exhibition of the city 

of Venice, which, according to rule, 
opens in April and closes by the end of 
October, this past summer under the 
supervision of its new director, Antonio 
Maraini, made a representative show- 
ing of modern European art together 
with a most in- 
teresting collec- 
tion of Italian 
painting from 
1800 to the present 
time. The first 
catalogue listed 
over a thousand 
exhibits with more 
than double that 
number of paint- 
ings and drawings 
and some 360 
pieces of sculp- 
ture. In addition, 
there was a unique display of theatre 
arts by means of miniature stages, well- 
lighted and set into the walls of a 
spacious hall. The modern note in 
decorative art was demonstrated in the 
furnishings and decorations of a series 
of rooms, thus affording a general idea 
of the progress being made in various 
artistic fields. 

The location of this exhibit is an 
attraction in itself — Venice, unsur- 
passed in beauty and in art significance. 
Nothing lovelier could be painted than 
the sunset view from the exhibition 
grounds across the sweep of the lagoon 
from the glowing dome of the Salute to 





the tower of San Giorgio, and thence 
over the opal-hued waters to the low- 
lying Lido. 

In this harmonious atmosphere, the 
exhibition has for its immediate setting 
the Public Gardens, where the various 
collections are housed in a semi-circular 
group of buildings. The French Pa- 
vilion finds itself on intimately historic 
ground, for it was 
Napoleon who in- 
stituted the park 
and ordered the 
destruction of one 
or two monasteries 
to make way for 
the gardens with 
their planting of 
sycamores and 
shrubbery. Beside 
the French, the 


VIEW FROM THE PuBLIC GARDENS AT VENICE, THE other foreign gal- 
SITE OF THE INTERNATIINAL EXHIBITION OF ART. 


leries are those of 
Spain, Belgium, 
Holland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Great Britain, Germany and Soviet 
Russia, making ten with the Italian 
building. All have government sup- 
port except Great Britain. The large, 
centrally located Italian gallery takes 
care of Italy’s exhibit, and with its 
forty salons, provides ample space for 
international entries, one room being 
set apart this year for the works of the 
School of Paris. 

No prizes or honorable mentions are 
awarded. Signor Romolo Bazzoni, ad- 
ministrative director, explained to the 
writer that after the jury of admissions 
has decided upon the works to be ad- 
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THe GRAND DucHEsS MariA ANTOINETTA OF TUSCANY BY GIUSEPPE BEzzUOLI (1784-1855). THIS 
PORTRAIT WAS EXHIBITED IN THE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN PAINT OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AT 
VENICE. BEZZUOLI, A FLORENTINE OF RENOWN, WAS ONE OF THE ROMANTIC GROUP. 


















mitted, the direction feels the public 
should have the privilege of judging for 
itself. The artists consider it suf- 
ficient honor to be represented in the 
Biennial. Moreover, the museums 
usually acquire a number of the best 
things. 

In response to an inquiry as to the 
situation of Americans in regard to ex- 
hibiting, Signor Bazzoni replied that it 
was quite possible for an American to 
exhibit, but as yet there was no 
American building. He added that two 
years ago, America was invited to par- 
ticipate by an exhibit in a pavilion of 
its own, but thus far had not accepted. 
Here, then, is a golden opportunity to 
afford Europeans their first real ac- 
quaintance with American art. Such 
an historical collection as the one 
recently gathered for the Venice show- 
ing of Italian art from 1800 to our day, 
if presented for the same period in 
American art, would be a revelation to 
all Europe. The collection of por- 
traiture in America before 1876 shown 
recently in the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art demonstrated the importance of 
the work done in that field alone. The 
very early dates on some of the paint- 
ings—one bearing a date only twenty 
years after the arrival of the Plymouth 
pilgrims—furnished evidence that while 
conditions may have been rude, the 
colonists were not primitive but had 
brought with them an Old World 
civilization. In the interests of Amer- 
ican artists, one can foresee only 
beneficial results from an exhibition at 
the Venice Biennial. 


II 


The Italian Pavilion provided the 
most interesting and instructive ex- 
hibit in the whole international array. 
Signor Maraini received much com- 
mendation for his wisdom and courage 
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in undertaking and presenting with 
such cumulative effect, a review of the 
art of Italy in the past century. For 
this special collection some 250 pictures 
were gathered through the courtesy of 
owners, national, municipal and _ pri- 
vate. Aiming at historical complete- 
ness, the collection varied in excellence, 
but fulfilled its purpose of telling a 
connected story of XIXth century art 
as it developed in the important cen- 
ters, notably, Florence, Milan, Turin, 
Rome, Naples and Venice. It afforded 
a retrospective survey of portraiture, 
landscape and figure painting as ex- 
emplified by the pioneers of the Of- 
tocento, from Appiani, who died in 
1817, down to the latest representative, 
the veteran Previati, whose life ex- 
tended into the XXth century. The 
exhibit provided a cross-section of the 
art movements of the time, from the 
neo-classic on through the romantic to 
the flowering of landscape in the last 
thirty years of the century. The 
student was brought in close touch 
with the dominating schools of Rome, 
Florence and Venice which influenced 
the art of Europe until, in the second 
half of the XIXth century, the French 
School became paramount with the 
emergence and spread of Impres- 
sionism. 

The neo-classic group of painters in 
the collection—including Landi, Camuc- 
cini and Agricola of Rome, Benvenuti 
of Florence, Appiani of -Milan and 
Matteini of Venice—hark back to a 
period when the artistic world was 
enamored of the antique, and in order 
to be popular, themes for painting or 
sculpture had to be drawn from the 
legends or history of Greece and Rome. 
Winckelmann had published his H7s- 
tory of Ancient Art, Stuart and Revett 
their Antiquities of Athens, and 
Raphael Mengs had propounded his 
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theory of attaining perfection in art by 
“a well-balanced combination of Greek 
design with the expression of Raphael, 
the chiaroscuro of Correggio and the 
color of Titian’. Rome was the 
mecca of painters and sculptors. David 
had become absorbed there in the 
study of the antique. Ingres came to 
Rome in 1806 and spent nearly 18 
years in Italy. The sculptures avail- 
able for study, however, were mostly 
Roman copies of Greek originals char- 
acterized by the grace and softness of 
the school of Praxiteles. It was Lord 
Elgin who gave Europeans their first 
acquaintance with original Greek art 
in the “Elgin marbles”. henceforth 
archaeology took a leading part in 
reviving interest in Greek and Roman 
art. 

The committee which organized the 
special collection, decided evidently to 
emphasize the portraiture of the neo- 
classic and early romantic periods. In 
consequence, one-third of the paintings 
being portraits, they constituted an 
artistic Who’s Who of their day. At 
the same time they reflected the con- 
ventional mannerisms then in vogue, 
and hinted at the indifference of the 
artist when none too willingly he 
painted portraits. Camuccini’s pic- 
tures recalled his popularity both per- 
sonal and as an artist. He, too, was 
besought for portraits. Not endowed 
with original genius, he exercised “an 
infinite capacity for taking pains’, 
and his work brought him honors and 
fortune. He was one of the few 
artists ever rich enough to make a 
collection of paintings. 

Pietro Benvenuti’s well known por- 
trait of the Princess Luisa Corsini 
Scotto and her mother, loaned by 
Prince Corsini, was reminiscent of the 
classic style with its Greek columns in 
the background. It served also as a 
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noteworthy example of the Florentine 
feeling for composition and grace of 
form, together with elegance of pre- 
sentment. 

The oils of Andrea Appiani as seen in 
the neo-classic group offered but a 
partial acquaintance with his capa- 
abilities, for he was renowned as a 
fresco painter, probably the best of his 
time. He strove always to secure the 
color effects of his great model Cor- 
reggio, whose influence may be noted 
especially in his frescoes at the royal 
villa at Monza and in his A pollo with 
the Muses in the Villa Bonaparte. 
People spoke of him as “ The painter of 
the Graces’’. Visitors to Venice will 
remember his Juno and the Graces, now 
owned by the Civic Gallery of Brescia. 
It rivals in design and charm another of 
his classic subjects, Venus and Love, 
both being characterized by his serene 
and even delineation. Throughout 
this section of the exhibit the principal 
hereditary fault of the neo-classicists is 
evident: the vice of imitation through 
which they became formal and cold. 
For a long time, as the exhibition 
shows, they went on perfunctorily, 
painting classical themes in compliance 
with academic and popular demand. 

There is a Greek motto which 
advises “not too much of anything”’. 
The time had come for a change in the 
course of art, but this transformation, 
which was indicative of new life and 
growth, did not come about without 
a struggle between the classicists and 
the younger element. The feeling 
common to both art and literature in 
the romantic movement was a new 
reverence for nature. On their turn- 
ing to nature, however, some painters 
and sculptors took by-paths which led 
them into various ‘isms’ where they 
lost both beginning and end of the 
trail. The Oftocento collection traced 
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THE PRINCESS OF SANT’ ANTIMO BY FRANCESCO HAYEZz (1791-1882). ONE OF THE PIONEERS AMONG THE 
ROMANTICISTS, FRANCESCO HAYEZ WAS A DISTINGUISHED MEMBER OF THE MILANESE SCHOOL. 
HIS PORTRAITS SHOWN AT VENICE, THIS WAS A MOST INTERESTING TYPE. 
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“THe CHRISTIAN MARTYRS” BY DOMENICO MORELLI (1823-1901). AS A LEADER IN THE IMPORTANT SCHOOL OF 

NEAPOLITAN PAINTING IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, DOMENICO MORELLI WAS CALLED THE FATHER OF ITALIAN 

PICTORIAL NATURALISM. ‘THIS EXAMPLE OF HIS WORK SHOWS HIS STYLE AS FUNDAMENTALLY NATURALISTIC IN 
THEME AND TECHNIQUE. 


the development of this romantic 
period through the works of such 
leaders as Domenico Morelli, honored 
as the father of pictorial naturalism, 
and Francesco Hayez, whose long life 
of ninety-one years gave him a per- 
spective of the century. The portraits 
on view by Hayez, Bezzuoli and Grigo- 
letti gave the impression of being real 
people. 


*‘As when a painter poring on a face 
Divinely, through all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it ss 
Their contemporaries, Cremona and 
Ranzoni, both of northern Italy, ex- 
pressed in their pictures—Cremona, for 
example, in J Cugini and Ranzoni in 
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his portrait of the Contessa Arriva- 
bene—something of the poetic feeling 
and color harmony of Delacroix. While 
the Romanticists were engaged in 
freeing painting from classic traditions 
another group of artists was intent 
upon promoting landscape from its 
position as a setting for classical per- 
sonages or historical events and in 
making its beauty a sufficient excuse 
for being. Florence produced in the 
XIXth century a number of painters 
who had the task of accomplishing this 
release of landscape notwithstanding 
the opposition of the tradition-bound 
Florentine Academy. But innovations 
were not unknown to Florence. Giotto 
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“THE PUNISHMENT OF LuxuRY’’ By GIOVANNI SEGANTINI (1858-1899). NORTHERN ITALY PRODUCED THIS 
RENOWNED PAINTER OF ALPINE SCENERY. IN HIS LATER WORK, HE TURNED TO SYMBOLICAL SUBJECTS SUCH AS 
THIS. 


had long before introduced a naive 
semblance of hills and trees in his 
backgrounds—as in his Joachim Re- 
turns to his Flocks—thus giving a wider 
range to naturalistic treatment. Ucello 
went considerably further when he 
initiated the technique of perspective. 
It was by such milestones indicating 
where one problem after another had 
been solved that landscape finally came 
into its own and occupied the whole of 
the picture. 

It was not until the latter part of the 
century that the number of iandscape 
painters increased who arrived at real 
achievement, but the collection in- 
cluded artists of distinction like Giu- 
seppe Abbati of Florence, who came 
earlier. His Buot al Carro was a fore- 
runner of simple themes of everyday 
life—simply—a cart andtwo great white 
oxen, standing in the roadway against 
the background of an old arched en- 
trance to a peasant’s house—a familiar 
and appealing scene to the wayfarer in 





Italy. Among the noted Tuscans of 
later date, the “grand Fattori’’ was 
represented by a varied showing of 
fifteen canvases, including a self-por- 
trait. Signorini could be studied in 
half a dozen scenes expressive of the 
life and color of Florence; Lega was 
especially happy in his La Visita and 
Borrani in his well balanced Le Camicie 
Rosse. 

Turin, the birthplace of Victor Em- 
manuel and Cavour, was an important 
center in the national movements of 
the century. Geographically, its artists 
came under the influence of the French, 
as the exhibits demonstrated. Fon- 
tanesi was a sincere follower of Corot, 
so much so, that his La Qutete resem- 
bles closely a Corot landscape. 
Conversely, in Giovanni Segantini, 
Italy produced a Plein-airiste land- 
scape painter of renown who had a 
considerable influence upon the French 
school. Four of his most noted works 
were on view, reminding one of Millet 
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“AvE Marra” By Luici Nono, (1850-1918). A 

VETERAN OF THE VENETIAN SCHOOL OF THE NINE- 

TEENTH CENTURY, HIS GROUP OF PICTURES REFLECTED 

THE ROMANTIC AND STORY-TELLING TENDENCIES OF 
HIS TIME. 








in their subjects and simplicity of 
manner. Among them was 7he Drink- 
ing Place, which won a gold medal in 
Paris. In this picture the artist 
clearly asserts his individuality, al- 
though he was deeply impressed by 
Millet. There was also a landscape of 
Maloja, where he lived far above the 
beautiful valley of the Engadine, paint- 
ing Alpine summits and the peasant 
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life around him with unwavering zeal 
and intimate dependence on nature. 
Among the Ottocento Venetians was 
Giacomo Favretto, the greatly es- 
teemed young painter whose early 
death came when he was on the 
threshold of his promised fame. His 
group of nine paintings illustrated the 
scope and vigor and luminous color of 
his work. Two pictures, J// Liston 
Moderno and L’Attesa degli Sposi, 
showed him working out some of the 
same problems that were engaging 
the French Impressionists. Guglielmo 
Ciardi, his contemporary in Venice, 
lived to a ripe old age and went on 
calmly painting his Capri and Giu- 
decca Canal and similar themes while 
one art movement after another waxed 
and waned. 
III 


Critics have said of nineteenth cen- 
tury painting in Italy that the clas- 
sical painters and those who broke 
away from them as Romanticists were 
“imperfect in technique, pallid in chi- 
aroscuro and opaque in color’’, and 
that in the earlier period their work was 
largely given over to “commercial 
artistic industry’’. Some popular 
artists of today may reflect that history 
repeats itself. If the Ottocento collec- 
tion at Venice, owing to its wide 
range, included examples subject to the 
faults of the earlier years, it brought 
out the more clearly the high serious- 
ness and excellence which characterized 
the art of the later period. It illus- 
trated a time when Italy was a vast 
studio for European artists and there 
was an interchange of influences. It 
demonstrated that the Italians were 
conversant with the various schools of 
painting and had masters whose paint- 
ings compared creditably with those of 
France. 
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STILL Lire. By ANDRE DERAIN (FRENCH). AWARDED First Prizk ($1,500) IN THE TWENTY-SEVENTH INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION AT CARNEGIE INSTITUTE. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE PITTSBURGH MODERNIST EXHIBIT 


For the twenty-seventh time the Carnegie Institute 
of Pittsburgh opened its doors on October 18 upon its 
annual International Exhibition of Paintings. The 
show will remain in Pittsburgh until December 9, when 
it moves its European section on to Cleveland and then 
to Chicago. Included in the exhibit are 381 paintings, 
253 of them by Europeans and the remainder by Amer- 
ican artists. Curiously enough, the two American 
painters to win honors were not directly invited to 
compete, but were admitted by the American com- 
mittee. The eight awards were divided almost equally, 
three going to women and five to men. 

First prize of $1,500 was given to the French mod- 
ernist André Derain, whose Stil] Life makes a gorgeous 
pattern of color. The tonic note is struck by the rich 
blue and black of the outspread wings and the warm 
tints of the smaller birds. 

In connection with the award of the second prize, 
$1,000, to young Pedro Pruna, readers of ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY will recall that in the issue of January 
last, Professor Santiago Ibero, the distinguished 
Spanish critic, unhesitatingly acclaimed Pruna as one 
of the rising stars in the Spanish firmament of art and 
prophesied a substantial future for him on the basis of 
his past achievement. No one knew at the time the 
article in question was written, in October of 1927, how 


soon Pruna would justify part of the commendation his 
fellow countryman bestowed upon him. 

Though Sefior Pruna’s two other canvases are inter- 
esting, the prize went to his Stil] Life. Itisanappealing 
composition because of its powerful color scheme, With 
characteristic sharpness of contrast between dark and 
light, Pruna has massed his colors effectively, the 
orchids being especially striking. Professor Ibero, who 
studied the exhibit before his departure for Spain, 
ranked the painting high, considered the color harmonies 
remarkably well done, and expressed approval of 
everything but the one-eyed plaster head on the table, 
which he characterized with a shrug as being merely ‘‘a 
little silly’ and failing in its intended effect. 

Glenn Coleman, who took third prize with his Green- 
wich Village, has caught the dingy sordidness of that 
quarter very well and revealed himself as no mean 
technician, though the picture itself, because of its 
theme, can hardly be called inspiring. One wonders, too, 
if the archaistic hansom cab is not a distracting note. 
Are there any hansoms left in New York? 

Honorable Mention was accorded to Mrs. Ernest 
Proctor of London, Mile. Marie Laurencin of Paris, 
Mrs. Georgina Klitgaard of New York and M. Albert 
Saverys of Deynze, Belgium. The $300 special Garden 
Club of Allegheny County prize for the best painting of 
flowers or a garden went to Henri Lebasque of Paris. 
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Sti Lire. By PeprRo Pruna (SPANISH). AWARDED 
SECOND PRIZE ($1,000) IN THE TWENTY-SEVENTH IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT CARNEGIE INSTITUTE. 


He is the oldest, Pruna the youngest of the prizemen. 

Following the plan adopted last year, approximately 
one-third of the usual number of artists were invited 
for the Twenty-seventh International, each artist 
sending from three to five pictures. In this way 
visitors to the Exhibition may make a better study of 
the development and personality of the artists repre- 
sented. The paintings are hung by nations and the 
works of each artist grouped. 

In all, 116 artists—62 European and 54 American— 
are represented. There are fifteen nations in the Ex- 
hibition. The countries in the order of the number of 
paintings contributed by each are as follows: United 
States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Spain, Germany, 
Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Norway, Belgium, 
Austria, Holland, Switzerland, and Sweden. 

There is a memorial group of five paintings by Charles 
Sims, the distinguished English artist who died this 
year. These paintings were recently shown in the 
annual exhibition of the Royal Academy, of which Mr. 
Sims was the Keeper. He had exhibited in practically 
all the Carnegie Internationals and in the 16th, in 
1912, his painting Pastorella was awarded First Prize. 
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He visited the United States in 1926 as the guest of the 
Carnegie Institute to serve on the Jury of Award for 
the 25th International. 

The prizes were awarded by a jury of four artists 
presided over by Homer Saint-Gaudens, Director of 
Fine Arts. The members were Anto Carte of Belgium, 
Colin Gill of England, and Rockwell Kent and Ernest 
Lawson of the United States. 


GLASS FOR THE WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL. 


Press reports indicate that the authorities of the 
Washington, D. C., Cathedral, now rising majestically 
upon Mt. St. Alban, are about to embark upon a 
decidedly doubtful but exceedingly interesting experi- 
ment. It has been announced that a special furnace for 
the manufacture of stained glass will shortly be estab- 
lished near Philadelphia, and that the sheets from which 
the Cathedral windows will eventually develop are to 
be made in accordance with chemical analyses of 
XIIIth century glass. So far so good. But the palette 
of the XIIIth century was limited in the extreme as 
compared with that of the XXth. Presumably, from 
what we know of glass-making in those times, processes 
and formuli were crude and varied continually accord- 
ing to local conditions and the eye of the master in 





PORTRAIT OF A GiRL. By Dop Procter (BRITISH). 

AWARDED First HONORABLE MENTION ($300) IN THE 

TWENTY-SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, CAR- 
NEGIE INSTITUTE. 
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GREENWICH VILLAGE. By GLENN O. COLEMAN (AMERICAN). AWARDED THIRD PRIZE ($500) IN THE TWENTY- 
SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT CARNEGIE INSTITUTE. 


charge. Much depends, therefore, upon the taste and 
judgment of the present glass-maker. One is inclined 
to speculate a little, also, upon his architectural knowl- 
edge. The imperfect fenestration of Notre Dame de 
Paris and many another magnificent old world cathe- 
dral, necessitating changes, removals and even the 
blocking up of certain windows, makes the problem 
involved here of the gravest moment. The Washington 
Cathedral is meant to be a truly National shrine, and it 
is to be hoped nothing will be permitted to interfere 
with its ultimate perfection, no small share of which is 
involved in the sympathetic richness and harmony of its 
interior lighting. 


POLICE AND FIREMEN OF THE THIRD 
CENTURY 

In an interesting and scholarly review ina recent 

issue of the Classical Weekly, Professor Hammer of 

Hunter College discusses a volume dealing with the 

Vigiles of Rome. In sentences which make us think of 

our police problem of the present, he says: ‘‘The con- 


ditions of public safety in ancient Rome were appalling. 
Robberies, burglaries and brigandage on the one hand, 
and sweeping conflagrations on the other were frequent 
occurrences, since down to 6 A. D. no fully developed 
fire or police department was in existence in the 
metropolis. How the practical Romans, with their 
genius for organization, could live without these essen- 
tials of municipal life one is at a loss to understand. 
But they had to wait for them until Augustus, after 
several attempts to cope with the disastrous situation, 
presented them with the corps of Vigiles, whose mem- 
bers were destined to perform the duties of both firemen 
and policemen till the disintegration of the Empire.” 
Perhaps we have found no records of any earlier police 
organization because the bandit, pyromaniac and killer 
of those times, were not so numerous as they later 
became. Or possibly the Romans manifested the same 
cheery disregard of the value of life that we display, 
and only when serious inroads were made upon their 
pockets did their indignation take practical form. 
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AN EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY CUL- 
TURE IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


At Brno in Moravia, a young State has been am- 
bitious enough to commemmorate the tenth year of its 
political existence by an Exhibition of Contemporary 
Culture. Interesting as are the exhibits themselves 
of schools, of art and science—the dominant note of the 
whole would be clearly struck if it were sub-titled an 
Exhibition of Ferroconcrete Structure. Ten or more 
architects collabcrated to build its many pavilions; 
their personalities show in their designs, in the differing 








INTERIOR OF THE ROTUNDA OF MAIN PALACE, BRNO 
EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY CULTURE. 


ways they use their materials, yet all have a refreshing 
modernism of style, never aggressive or bizarre, and the 
Exhibition as a whole is a unity. 

The main palace, planned by architect Kalous and 
designed by Professor Valenta, is a superb piece of con- 
struction, and the simple beauty of the parabolic 
arches in this building without walls and without a 
roof—the impression of light, of space, of openness—is 
a thing that will long remain in the mind. Here is 
masterly design, modern technique, ferro-concrete and 
glass: together they achieve results that in a certain 
quality of daring thought are reminiscent of, yet dif- 
ferent from, the powerful buildings of New York or the 
experiments of Mallet-Stevens and Le Corbusier in 
Paris. ; 

In the smaller pavilions, again, novel use of window 
space, of blank walls, of uneven symmetry, add to the 
general effect of striking modernism and simplicity, 
which is the chief aim of the architects. The glass 
outlook tower, in the centre of the buildings for the 
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Brno Samples Fair—designed by Cermdk—is a perfect 
achievement in this line. If architecture is the art in 
which the spirit of a nation is best expressed, the Brno 
Exhibition will be an interesting symbol to foreigners 
and sets a high standard for the culture of Czecho- 
slovakia. 
Liwian M. FRIEDLANDER. 
Ceske Budejovice, 
Czechoslovakia. 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM COLOR 
PRINTS 


Until comparatively recent years reproductions in 
color of objets d’art were generally limited to paintings 
and were either good and costly or bad and cheap. 
But the times change. Notwithstanding the shocking 
evidences we see on every side of the decadence of 
taste, it is reassuring to find that such a conservative 
institution as the Metropolitan Museum still has faith. 
This month sees it issuing a series of eight portfolios 
of six handsome reproductions each of objects in its 
galleries. The pictures include painting, textiles, 
tapestries, Near Eastern ceramics, Egyptian faience 
and Near Eastern miniatures. The work of Max 
Jaffé of Vienna, the prints are distinguished by the ex- 
cellence of their color and the truthfulness of their 
representation of the originals. Most of the subjects 
have never before been presented in their natural colors, 
and this effort of the Museum to extend the scope of its 
work beyond its usual ambient will bring satisfaction 
and pleasure to a great many persons who in the usual 
course of things will never have the opportunity to 
visit the Metropolitan and see its magnificent ex- 
hibits. No museum has as yet reached its maximum of 
efficiency, but the growing recognition on the part of 
the public of museum resources, and the consequent 
demand that has made such an issue as this possible, 
is adequate testimony to the ancient saying that man 
“doth not live by bread alone’”’ and gives hope for a 
more cultivated and discriminating future. 


WHO, WILL BE THE NEW FELLOWS AT 
ATHENS? 


Three fellowships in the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, each with a stipend of $1,200, are 
offered for the year 1929-1930, two in Greek archae- 
ology and one in the language, literature and history of 
ancient Greece. These fellowships are open to grad- 
uates of colleges and universities in the United States. 
The awards are based on the results of competitive 
examinations, which will be given March 18-20, 1929, 
at places convenient to the candidates. The examina- 
tions assume a degree of preparation which usually 
requires one or more years of graduate work. 

Applications should be made before January 1, 1929, 
to Professor Samuel E. Bassett, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Fellowships, University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, Vermont, to whom all inquiries about the 
fellowships should be addressed. 





DANIEL Z. NOORIAN 
40 East 57th Street 
New York City 
Babylonian cuneiform tablets, cylinders and seals. 
Egyptian scarabs and Cyro-phoenician glass. 
Collections furnished to Museums, Libraries and Universities. 
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(Continued from last month. For explanation, see 
issue of June, 1926.) 


Cle=-ar’chus: the Vth cent. B. C. Spartan general and 
soldier of fortune, son of Rhamphias; a typical ex- 
ponent of the Spartan system of training, a thorough 
soldier and strategist, personally fearless, ruthlessly 
severe, and without a redeeming human quality; 
betrayed to Artaxerxes and executed by him in 4o1. 

cled’dyo: in Celtic archaeol., a prehistoric, leaf-shaped 
bronze sword. 

Cleis’the=nes: (1) an Athen. statesman of the VIth 
cent., B. C., who endeavored to make Athens really 
‘‘safe for democracy’’, with himself as leader; his 
story is one of the most curious and provocative 
chapters in Gr. hist.; he invented the system of 
ostracism and is believed to have been its victim; (2) 
grandfather of the former; tyrant of Sicyon, founder 
of the Pythian games there in the VIth cent., B. C.; 
(3) an Athen. macaroni and wastrel in Aristophanes’ 
The Clouds. 

Cle”o=bu ‘lus: tyrant of Rhodian Lindus and one of the 
Seven Sages, renowned for personal beauty, wisdom, 
acute wit and skill as a poet; he was in favor of the 
education of women; probably alive about B. C. 560. 

Cle”’o=ma’che=an: referring or proper to Cleomachus, 
the Gr. tragic poet of the Vth cent., B. C., or to the 
form of Ionic verse he invented. 

Cle-om’bro=tus: a IVth cent. king of Sparta; killed in 
the battle of Leuctra, July 8, 371. 

Cle”o=-me’des: a 1st cent., B. C., Gr. astronomer, noted 
for his treatise, Circular Theory of the Heavenly 
Bodies. 

Cle-om’e=nes: the name of three kings of the Agiad 
family of Sparta; C. I: ascended the throne of his 
father Anaxandridos in B. C. 520; crushed the Argives 
at Tiryns and burned 6000 of them alive; went mad 
about 488 B. C. and killed himself; C. II: an obscure 
king who reigned 61 years, 370-309 B. C.; C. III: 
reigned B. C. 235-219; famous for his greatness as 
both statesman and soldier, and the last really great 
leader of Sparta; committed suicide B. C. 219 to 
avoid capture after escaping from prison. Cleo= 
menes the sculptor: the IIId cent. Gr. artist best 
known for his Venus de Medici. 

Cle’on: a wealthy VIth cent., B. C., Athenian tanner, 
politician, radical and demagogue; won the victory 
of Sphacteria with the help of the general Demosthe- 
nes; defeated and killed by Brasidos at Amphipolis in 


Cle=-o’nz: an anc. Gr. city of Argolis, not far from 
Nemea. 

Cle’o=pa’tra: in Eg. hist., the name of every aueen of 
the Ptolemaic Dynasty after Cleopatra the wife of 
Ptolemy V, Epiphanes; the most noted was the 
daughter of Ptolemy XIII, Auletes, b. B. C. 69; 
married her brother, deprived of royal powers, went 
to Syria, induced Caesar to restore her to throne, 
went to Rome with him; subsecuently returned to 
Egypt, became the ally and mistress of Anthony, 
whom she tricked into suicide at Alexandria after the 
naval defeat of Actium, and killed herself with the 
bite of an asp Aug. 29, B. C. 30, in her 39th year, the 
Ptolemaic Dynasty ending with her and Egypt be- 
coming a Ro. province. 


GLOSSARY 


Cle-os’tra=tus: the VI-Vth cent., B.C., Gr. astronomer 
who systematized the symbols for the zodiac. 

clep’sy-dra: the water-operated chronometer or 
water-clock of the ancients, first used to measure the 
length of time an orator might speak, later to indi- 
cate the hours of day and night. 

clere’sto’ry: (1) in archit., the upper story of the 
nave, transepts and choir of a church or other ec- 
clesiastical building, pierced by windows opening 
above the triforium or the aisle or transeptal roofs; 
(2) a similar construction in secular edifices for light 
and ventilation, or either; sometimes applied to the 
topmost section of railway passenger-cars. 

cle’ruch: in anc. Greece, an Athen. citizen plented as 
a member of a scrt of garriscn-colony cn ccnquered 
territory. 

cle’ru=chy: (1) a garrison-colony of Athenians; (2) the 
system of colonization, of three different types, by 
cleruchs, by which the latter retained their status 
politically as Athen. citizens and their lands were 
regarded as Attic soil. 

cli’ba=nus: in anc. times, a dish of iron cr pottery, 
perforated with small holes and used fcr baking 
bread. 

Cli’o: (1) in Gr. myth., the Muse of history and epic 
poetry; (2) one of the daughters of Oceanus. 

Cli’ni=-as: the father of Alcibiades. 

cli’pe=-us: the heavy, round, metal shield of the Ro. 
legionary. clypeus. 

Cli-tar’chus: the IVth cent., B. C., Gr. histcrian who 
accompanied Alexander the Great on his campaigns. 

clo=a’ca: a drain cr sewer. C. Maxima: the great 
sewer built by Tarquinius Priscus to drain the 
Forum Romanum into the Tiber; it is 1o ft. 6 in. 
wide by 14 ft. high. 

Clo’a=ci’na: in Ro. myth., the Cleansing Venus, whose 
statue stood on the spot in the Ro. Forum where the 
Sabines and Romans were reconciled after the rape 
of the Sabine women, and where both peoples purified 
themselves with myrtle branches. 

Clo’di=-us: Publius, the 1st cent. B. C., Ro. politician sur- 
named Pulcher; elected tribune of the peoplein Dec., 
59; killed near Boville Jan. 20, 52. 

Clee'li-a: a Ro. maiden, probably legendary, who, 
while hostage to Lars Porsena, escaped and swam 
the Tiber to Rome. 

Cloee’li-us: the last king of the Alban clan of the same 
name, reigning at Alba; invaded Ro. territory. 

clog’head: in Irish archaeol., an early form of round 
tower or belfry. 

Clo’tho: in Gr. myth., the junior of the Parce or 
Fates, who presides over birth and is represented 
with the distaff, spinning out the thread of life. 

Clu’si-um: one of the oldest cities of Etruria, Italy, 
perhaps antedating the Etruscan period. 

Clu’si-us: in Ro. myth., one of the names applied to 
Janus (The Closer). 

Clym’e=ne (or Cly=-me’ne): in Gr. myth., the daughter 
of Oceanus and Tethys, and mother of the giants 
Prometheus and Atlas. 

Cly”"tem=-nes’tra: in Gr. myth., the daughter of 
Tyndareus and Leda, sister of Helen, Castor and 
Pollux; untrue and treacherous wife of Agamemnon, 
whose murder she procured with the help of Aigis- 
theus; killed by her son Orestes. 
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Roman Sculptures from Colonia Cesarea 
(Pisidian Antioch). By David M. Robinson. 
Pp.70. The Art Bulletin, New York University, 
N. Y., 1926. $2. 


From experience we have learned to expect 
the publication of excavations to be long 
delayed, rather difficult to read, and largely 
occupied with miscellaneous matter of minor 
interest. Happily, Dr. Robinson has not fol- 
lowed this unattractive tradition in the case 
of the excavations he conducted for the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. His results have been 
fully published with remarkable prompt- 
ness. In this monograph is an account of all 
the sculpture found, including carved archi- 
tectural fragments, and he has already brought 
out the inscriptions elsewhere. 

The sculpture is impressive and vividly pre- 
sented. Everything is reproduced on large, 
beautiful plates unequalled in any other publi- 
cation of the kind. The reproductions make 
it easy to follow the accompanying description 
and commentary. The value of complete illus- 
tration is evident enough in view of the remote- 
ness of Pisidian Antioch. Let us hope that 
nothing happens there as at Sardis to give such 
illustrations an even greater value because of 
the loss of the originals. 

The excavator was unusually fortunate both 
in the amount and in the quality of his dis- 
coveries. No American “dig’’ has yielded 
equal returns for so small an investment of time 
and money. Only a few of the striking pieces, 
such as the statue of Victory and the head of 
Augustus, have been described in previous 
notices. The richness of other finds herein 
first published—more particularly, the archi- 
tectural sculpture—is a revelation of the possi- 
bilities of a well-selected archaeological site. 

Much of the sculpture can be connected with 
three important structures: the Augustan 
Temple, the Propylaea, and the Triple City 
Gate. Drawings of these as reconstructed by 
Frederick J. Woodbridge, Jr., are given. 
Though the reconstructions are open to serious 
question in some respects, they serve to show 
the sculpture in place and to clarify the descrip- 
tion. It is inevitable that so much fresh 
material for comparison should throw new 
light on old problems. The Triple City Gate, 
for example, shows that the triple arch was in 
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use at the time of Augustus, in memory of 
whose triple triumph the gate was erected, and 
this and other monuments enable Professor 
Robinson to date the much debated Arch of 
Orange early in the imperial period. 

Although the monuments discovered at 
Pisidian Antioch do not antedate the Roman 
period, some of the statues retain to a surpris- 
ing degree the traditions of Greek fifth-century 
sculpture. The influence of the Hellenistic 
school of Pergamum, however, is considerably 
more noticeable, especially in the architectural 
sculpture. Among other conspicuously Per- 
gamene characteristics cited are the frequency 
of oblique motives, often crossing one another, 
the vigorous rhythmic movement, and the 
massive anatomical forms. 

It is undeniable, on the other hand, that 
there is in this newly found decorative sculp- 
ture a preponderance of Roman, or, if you will, 
Italian traits. Just as the recent more careful 
study of Hellenistic art in the West has led 
scholars generally to admit here strong Oriental 
influence, the present study of Hellenistic art 
in the East seems destined to lead them to 
admit there strong Roman, or Western, in- 
fluence. Thus perhaps we shall gradually ap- 
proach a more adequate conception of the 
great unifying force of the Roman State. At 
least these monuments dug up by Professor 
Robinson in the remote interior of Asia Minor 
clearly belong to the same chain of develop- 
ment as the contemporary monuments of 
Italy, Gaul, and Spain. 

The archaeological exploration of the eastern 
half of the Roman empire will, as these dis- 
coveries indicate, be well rewarded. As the 
great Dutch archaeologist Snyder has said in 
reviewing this publication: ‘Our knowledge of 
Roman art has been greatly deepened and 
extended by this single excavation. Consider- 
ing that all this (and how much more in the 
field of inscription, etc.) has been gained by one 
campaign of four months it is to be 
hoped that America, not only possessing the 
means, but also—which is more important!— 
in Professor Robinson the competent leader, 
will not let slip the opportunity of carrying 
further this very important work.” 


JOHN SHAPLEY. 
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Chinese Paintings in English Collections. 
By L. Binyon. G. Vanoest, Paris & Brussels. THE AMERICAN HATIONAL RED CROSS 
1927. Quarto. 72 pp., 64 plates. Twelfth Annual Roll Call 
of In the present state of our knowledge it is ; ae ? : 
nd essential that all important materials bearing Poster No. 2—Twelfth Roll Call—Window Card 
or on Chinese art in both public and private col- 
of lections be rendered accessible in good repro- 
ductions for the benefit of students. Mr. Bin- 
at yon, who is in charge of the oriental prints and 
an paintings in the British Museum and who is 
-is- gifted with an unusually profound insight into 
iry the essence and functions of Chinese painting, 
tic has made another step in the right direction by 
sly publishing in this sumptuous volume a large 
ral number of fine paintings in the British Museum 
er- and in private collections in England, which, he 
icy says, may suffice to show that the English col- 
ier, lections are not lacking in good examples of 
the many periods, and that they contain a certain 
number of paintings of real distinction. An 
hat excellent brief sketch of the development of 
ilp- pictorial art in China is given in the introduc- 
vill, tion, and the plates are adquately, though suc- 
ful cintly, described. I must restrict myself to a 
led few observations on some of the pictures re- 
ital produced in this handsome volume. 
art With reference to the painting in Plate XLI 
. to I may state positively from personal experience 
in- that this is not T’ang Yin’s signature. Plate 
ap- LI is merely explained as a portrait, but the 
the legend on the original interprets it as the por- 
At trait of Lu Lu-wang, i. e., Lu Kwei-mung, 
anor who is a well-known poet of the ninth century. 
nor The T’ang Yin signature on the painting in _ 
lop- Plate LVIII, No. 2, is not authentic, either. 
; of This picture represents a Mongol with drooping 
mustaches, clad in a fur coat and hood, leading PARTNERS IN SERVICE 
‘aii a camel through snow-clad loess mountains. 
, dis- Mr. Binyon suggests that this may be the om 
the — — a cages —- a Uncle Sam, that familiar, homely per- 
oy camel across the mountains on his way from : . : 
d of India to China, but adds that Mr. Waley is seniticatien of the peopl of the United 
oer opposed to this identification. So am I. In States, and the Red Cross nurse, repre- 
ne the first place Bodhidharma, according to ‘ f th Re ye 
ye tradition, came from southern India to are Se: Se Ses Ay ee 
> one southern China over the maritime route, nor manitarian services at home and abroad, 
actin are there any camels to be found in the moun- sa 
tie tain barriers separating India from China. appeal to the people of the nation for 
wy a Secondly, the cone-shaped hills of the picture 5,000,000 members for the American Red 
aaa are singularly characteristic of the loess regions : ae 
rying of northern China, and in type and style of Cross. They extend the annual invita- 


costume this fi to b . ‘ od ; 
sy Plate XEVIIE No. 3 is ceprodined -_ tion to join the Red Cross during the Roll 
BY. historical painting entitled “Ch'ien Yiian Call period, November 11 to 29, 1928. 
teproving Lie Ts’ung’. The Chinese define 

this subject as ‘the story of a loyal minister”’. 
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The ART DIGEST 


A ComMPENDIUM OF THE Art News 
AND OPINION OF THE WoRLD 


More than 200 publications, in a dozen languages, 
are perused by its editors in order to glean the sig- 
nificant facts and views which are presented to its 
readers. The ART DIGEST is unique, for there 
exists no other such source of contemporary infor- 
mation. It is indispensable to art lovers, writers, 


artists, craftsmen, art students and instructors. 


Semi-Monthly, October to May, Inclusive 
Monthly, June-September 


$2.00 PER YEAR—l5c A COPY 


Address: HOPEWELL, NEW JERSEY 











THE NEW BOOK 
By ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS, Editor 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


The Spanish Pageant 


There is hardly a Spanish aspect that Mr. 
Riggs does not treat fully. The ‘‘ Pageant”’ 
presents a varied and colorful Spanish 
tapestry showing city and country, his- 
tory, religion, art, origins and archae- 
ology, language, literature, architecture, 
politics, government, in the past, the 
present, and the future. 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
1800 E St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me 


of autographed, limited edition, 
$12.50 each. 
of regular edition, $5.00 each, 
THE SPANISH PAGEANT, 
By Artuur Stantey RicGs. 


This roll is signed by T’sien Shun-kii, and Mr, 
Binyon admits that the signature is false. The 
Field Museum of Chicago has exactly the same 
painting with the same number of figures, but 
better grouped and better characterized, 
obtained by me in 1923 from Li Mu-kung of 
Shanghai, a grandson of the statesman Li 
Hung-chang. This roll is signed by Chao 
Mong-fu, but the signature is a subsequent 
addition. Both pictures doubtless are good 
copies of a T’ang original linked with the school 
of Ku K’ai-chi. 

The standard work on the painter Wu 
Li, mentioned on p. 61, is by M. Tchang and 
P. de Prunelé, published in the Variétés Sinol- 
ogiques, No. 37 (Shanghai, 1914). 


B. LAUFER. 





Printers 


OF HIGH-GRADE 
MAGAZINES, 
SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS, AND 
COM MERCIAL 
WORK 
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Gibson Bros. 


INCORPORATED 


1312 Eye St. N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Established 1862 











AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION, INC. 
The American Art Galleries 
New York City 


Unrestricted Sales of Art and Literary Property; 
Announcement circulars free on request. 
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